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its component parts. It is a language in which no
coalescence of roots has taken place; every word is a
root, and every root is a word. It is, in fact, the
most primitive stage in which we can imagine human
language to have existed. It is language cormne il
fa,ut; it is what we should naturally have expected
all languages to be.

There are, no doubt, numerous dialects in Asia,
Africa, America, and Polynesia, which have not yet
been dissected by the knife of the grammarian; but
we may be satisfied at least with this negative evi-
dence, that, as yet, no language which has passed
through the ordeal of grammatical analysis has ever
disclosed any but these two constituent elements.

The problem, therefore, of the origin of language,
which seemed so perplexing and mysterious to the
ancient philosophers, assumes a much simpler aspect
with us. We have learnt what language is made of;
we Lave found that everything in language, except
the roots, is intelligible, and can be accounted for.
There is nothing to surprise us in the combination of
the predicative and demonstrative roots which led to
the building up of all the languages with which we
are acquainted, from Chinese to English. It is not
only conceivable, as Professor Pott remarks, * that
the formation of the SanHkr.it language, as it is
1 landed down to us, may have been preceded by a
state of the greatest simplicity and entire absence of
inflections, such as is exhibited to the present day
by the Chinese and other monosyllabic language^*;
it is absolutely impossible that it should have been
otherwise.